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EDITORIALS 


TRAVELING 
BILLBOARDS 


—It’s no secret that in the past 
several years, particularly the last 
two, under the impetus of the 
NCA consumer and trade relations program, that the 
average industry representative, the processor, broker 
or supplier is far more sales conscious than in days 
gone by. It’s reasonably certain too that the average 
consumer knows a great deal more about canned foods 
and has a greater appreciation of their value because 
of this increased sales sensitivity on the part of the 
industry. But even so, there still remain a good many 
individuals who haven't seen fit to get into the act... 
and there are still a good many sales and promotional 
gimmicks all but untried. We have only just begun. 

Last year about this time the Association promoted 
the idea of individual canners using billboard signs in 
fields bordering on highways calling attention to the 
fact that crops are being grown there especially for 
the “blank” canning company. The idea being of course 
to acquaint the consumer with the fact that fruits and 
vegetables used in cans are not just plain ordinary 
fruits and vegetables but especially selected and care- 
fully supervised to produce the highest quality product. 
Just how many canners are doing this is not known to 
the writer but judging from the silence that has fol- 
lowed in the ensuing year, it seems reasonably certain 
that the idea did not “‘catch’’. 

The writer has two friends who are sales executives 
of the National Advertising Co., a firm that specializes 
in billboard advertising throughout the country. These 
two gentlemen can and will at the drop of a hat cite 
facts and figures substantiated by consumer surveys 
proving that ibllboard advertising when properly 
executed pays rich and substantial dividends. 
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The writer has often thought to himself that if 
standing billboards produce results how much better it 
would be if we could put wheels on that billboard and 
haul it around the country. The vehicle of course would 
be the sides and back of canners trailer trucks, which 
during the past several years have multiplied by leaps 
and bounds. To be sure, some canners have done a job 
in this respect, but it doesn’t take a great deal of obser- 
vation to learn that many are missing the boat, as they 
continue to send their large trucks over the highways 
and into large cities and towns without one trace of 
identification. Others, and it’s the same case with fac- 
tory walls adjacent to a highway or railroad, bear the 
simple notation, “The E. B. Jones Company”, the im- 
plication being that everyone knows the E. B. Jones 
Co. produces canned fruits and vegetables and that 
they are of the highest quality, nutritious, economical, 
easy to prepare, etc. Just imagine the cumulative effect 
and the millions of favorable impressions that could be 
gained if every canners truck carried some such nota- 
tions as, “Because of Canned Food We Eat Better To- 
day”, “Canned Foods are Nutritious — Economical’, 
etc. And of course the individual company would want 
to be identified. Bright, shiny, well groomed artisti- 
cally painted trucks carry messages of this kind could 
make millions and millions of favorable impressions 
every day for the canning industry and the individual 
packer. 


The photo on the front cover is an excellent example 
of forsight in this respect. Now during the next three. 
months when canners trucks are rolling, laden with 
new packs, is the time to begin your traveling billboard 
advertising campaign. ; 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


BUCKEYE GROCER TO PUBLISH 
SPECIAL ISSUE PROMOTING 
CANNED FOODS 


During the month of August, “The 
Buckeye Grocer” will publish a special 
edition devoted to the promotion of the 
Ohio Canning Industry. The editorial 
material in this, the first Ohio Canning 
Month Issue, will be prepared especially 
to help Ohio Canners sell more of their 
products to Ohio Retail Stores. The 
issue, it is said, will reach 75 percent of 
the independent retail dealer volume in 
the State as well as every wholesale 
grocer. 

“The Buckeye Grocer” through the 
efforts of George E. Walker, well known 
to most Ohio canners, has, since last fall, 
carried a special editorial page devoted 
to the Ohio Canning Industry. In these 
issues Ohio canners have used a coop- 
erative page of advertising encouraging 
the use of Ohio Canned Foods in Ohio. 


The Cider Vinegar Institute, organized 
as a national trade association in 1946, 
has been reorganized as the Vinegar 
Institute, Grover Steffen, Acting Presi- 
dent has announced. In sddition to 
manufacturers of cider vinegar, the new 
Vinegar Institute will include producers 
of white distilled vinegar, malt vinegar, 
corn sugar vinegar, and other vinegars. 

One of the main activities of the new 
organization will be the continuation of 
the consumer publicity program initiated 
by the Cider Vinegar Institute last 
January. 


DEL MONTE ROUNDUP TO 
FEATURE TV STARS AND 
BILLBOARDS 


The 1955 Del Monte Roundup set for 
September 29 through October 29 will 
be sparked by three of NBC-TV’s best 
known stars combined with an attrac- 
tive, well placed billboard campaign. 

Dave Garroway, star of “Today”, 
Arlene Francis, hostess of the “Home” 
show, and Steve Allen, star of “To- 
night’, pool their sales-making talents to 
bring Del Monte Round-Up into the 
homes of millions of fans. Big, Bright, 
full-color Del Monte Round-Up _bill- 
boards will be strategically located in 
many areas to give grocers who tie in 
local selling support. 

Del Monte Representatives have all 
kinds of merchandising ideas for grocers 
who want to pull buyers in by the wagon- 
load and circulate ’em through every 
department. Special point-of-sale ma- 
terial, such as chefs in Western costume, 
shelf-talkers, overwire banners, and 
other eye-stoppers, has been tailormade 
for double-barreled storewide selling. 


TEENIE WEENIE LABEL 
STRENGTHENED 


Back in 1954 Oconomowoc Canning 
Company’s Leo and Joe Weix with a 
powerful assist from the U. S. Printing 
and Lithographing Company made dras- 
tic changes in the “Teenie Weenie” 
label used to identify the company brand 
since 1940. The background was changed 
from a yellow to a white, two of the elf’s 
were eliminated leaving only “Teenie” 
and “Weenie”. The new label design 
technique incorporates the prominent 
display of the product in the hands of 
these elf twins, which tends to more 
closely associate the product with the 
brand name. As a result not only is 
brand identification strengthened on the 
display panel of the label but also the 
identification of the particular product is 
faster. 


On the consumer panel of the label, © 


illustrated recipes have been replaced by 
the familiar Teenie Weenie Twins and 
a repetition of the brand name. Also in- 
cluded are instructions for preparation 
with copy emphasis on the “tender, 
fresh, and tasty” qualities of the product. 

Pretested by the Color Research Insti- 
tute the new design was recommended 
unreservedly without change, a rare oc- 
currance. Trade reaction has been ex- 
tremely favorable. 


WASHINGTON 


PESTICIDE TOLERANCES 


Petitions were filed with the Food and 
Drug Administration the week of July 
4 for tolerances or exemption from toler- 
ances for four different pesticide chemi- 
cals. 


The Food Machinery and Chemical 
Corporation has proposed that the pesti- 
cide chemical “Allethrin” (allyl homolog 
of cinerin I) be exempted from the re- 
quirement of the tolerance when used in 
the production of fruit and vegetable 
crops. E. I. duPont de Nemours and 
Company has proposed the establishment 
of 3 parts per million tolerance for 
3-(3,4-dichlorophenyl]) -1, 1-dimethylurea 
on sugar cane, pineapple, and cotton 
seed. 


DuPont also proposed establishment 
of a tolerance of three parts per million 
for three-(p-chlorophenyl) 1, 1-dimethyl- 
urea on asparagus, sugar cane, pine- 
apple, onions, spinach, and cottonseed. 


DuPont has also proposed a tolerance 
of seven parts per million for maneb 
(manganese ethylenebisdithio-carbamate) 
calculated as zine ethylenebisdithio- 
carbamate. Tolerance would apply on 
apples, cranberries, figs, grapes, peaches, 
beans, carrots (with or without tops), 
carrot tops, celery, cucumbers, and sum- 
mer squash; mellons (including cante- 
lopes and musk melons), winter squash, 
onions, peppers, and eggplant; spinach, 
tomatoes. DuPont requested a tolerance 
of 0.1 part per million of the same sub- 
stance on potatoes and almonds. 


ORANGE JUICE, GRAPEFRUIT 
SECTIONS, AND SOUR CHERRIES 
FOR SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Intention to purchase canned concen- 
trated orange juice, canned grapefruit 
sections, and canned sour cherries for 
use in the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram was announced July 8 by the U. 8S. 
Department of Agriculture. 


The orange juice purchased must be 
packed from the 1954-55 crop, the grape- 
fruit sections packed not earlier than 
January 1, 1955, and the cherries from 
the 1955 crop. The quantities to be pur- 
chased will depend upon the quantities 
and price offered. Details and specifica- 
tions of the purchases have been mailed 
to canners of the respective commodities. 


Offers of the three commodities should 
be submitted to the Fruit and Vegetable 
Division, Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C., by 9 a.m., E.D.T., 
July 19 for acceptance by July 26. The 
Department will require deliveries of the 
orange juice and the sour cherries during 
the period August 15 through September 
17, and the grapefruit sections during 
the period August 15 through Septem- 
ber 10. 
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National Fruit Achieves Better Quality 


Lower Cost Apple Pectin 
With New Process 


Production of flaked apple  pectins, 
new and improved quality products of 
National Fruit Product Company, Win- 
chester, Va., has been achieved at the 
company’s Martinsburg, W. Va., plant 
by the introduction of continuous and 
fully mechanized drum-drying equip- 
ment. 

In addition, production capacity was 
doubled, costs were lowered, power re- 
quirements became 40 percent less than 
for the former batch process, and man- 
power and space requirements were re- 
duced. In making the change the com- 
pany also found a means of eliminating 
one step in the production of pectin. 

New production methods followed a 
two-year experimental program during 
which production problems were solved. 
Although the program was undertaken 
primarily to increase production of high 
quality pectins by a better method than 
the laborious, time-consuming, and com- 
paratively expensive shelf drying pro- 
cess, it was also found possible to pro- 
duce pectins with improved properties 
for preservers and a product that meets 
the needs of the baking industry. 


LABORATORY UNIT 


Since the method is new in the pro- 
duction of pectin in the United States, 
the solution of production problems was 
approached with great care. In the first 
of three steps leading to the new method 
of production, a small laboratory drum- 
drying unit was obtained from the 
Buflovak Equipment Division of Blaw- 
Knox Company and set up in the com- 
pany’s plant at Martinsburg, W. Va., for 
experimental studies. 

This unit is practically a replica of 
the full-sized Buflovak atmospheric dou- 
ble-drum dryers that are widely used for 
drying other food products and many 
other materials. Its two six-inch diame- 
ter drums are only eight inches long. Its 
adjustments for drum spacing, dry ma- 
terial, knives, variable rotational speed 
of the drum, and control of steam pres- 
sure are similar to those on production 
scale units with more than a 100 times 
the heated drying surface. These ad- 
justments provide for close control of 
pectin film thickness, knife contact pres- 
sure for removing pectin from the 
drums, timing of the drying operation, 
and drying temperatures. These varia- 
bles were determined as dictated by the 
desired qualities of pectins produced. 


PILOT TEST 


When tests indicated that the method 
as practical and satisfactory from 
very angle that could be determined 
ith the small laboratory sized drums, 
specially with respect’ to product qual- 
v, the second step in the test program 
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was undertaken. This was a _ similar 
series of tests on a larger pilot-plant 
sized double-drum dryer in the Buflovak 
laboratory in Buffalo. These 24-in. 
diameter, 24-in. long drums _ increased 
the drying surface area by twelve times. 
Pilot-plant operation, conducted by 
National Fruit Product engineers with 
Buflovak engineers who have wide ex- 
perience in the operation of drum dryers 
on many types of materials, verified the 
test results obtained and demonstrated 
that high quality dry pectins could be 
produced in quantity by this method. 


PRODUCTION 

Solution of the original problem of im- 
proving dry pectin production was subse- 
quently achieved by the installation of a 
Buflovak atmospheric double-drum dryer 
with two 42-inch diameter horizontal 
drums 10 feet long. The operation is 
simple and easy to control. With the 
right combination of steam pressure, 
drum spacing, and rotational speed a 
solution containing only 5 percent pectin 
is converted into a dry product contain- 
ing only 2% percent moisture. High pro- 
duction capacity is achieved through con- 
tinuous operation. High quality results 
because the pectin is in contact with the 
heated drums only a few seconds. 

The pectin solution is fed between the 
two closely spaced rotating drums by a 
patented pendulum feed which distributes 
the liquid pectin uniformly over the 
drums. This maintains a uniform supply 
of pectin solution over the “pinch” and 
thus assures formation of uniform films 


Preliminary investigations of the pro- 
duction of high quality pectins dried on 
a Buflovak double-drum dryer were made 
on this miniature unit which can still be 
operated on test runs in the same room 
with the production machine. This unit 
has approximately one-hundredth of the 
capacity of the production-scale dryer. 


Variable speed drive of the Buflovak 
double-drum dryer is one of four controls 
on properties of pectin during the drying 
process. Knife adjustment, which is being 
made by the operator, drum spacing, and 
steam pressure are other means of con- 
trolling product quality. Pectin solution 
is fed between the drums by a pipe that 
swings from end to end of the two 
drums, thus assuring uniform films. Out- 
put capacity is 170 lb. of dried pectin 
per hour. 


on the drums. The two drums rotate 
downward at the “pinch”, thus carrying 
adhering films of pectin solution having 
thicknesses determined by screw adjust- 
ment of drum spacing at the “pinch.” 
The film dries quickly during about two- 
thirds of a turn of each drum. 


Continuous sheets of dried product fall 
from the two drums into screw convey- 
ors provided for each drum. Here the 
material is broken for delivery to a 
Buflovak flaker. The finished product is 
flaked to a size that is acceptable for use 
in jellies made by the preserving and 
baking industries. 

One of the principal advantages of 
pectin flakes to users, as compared with 
powdered pectin formerly produced, is 
the fact that the flakes dissolve more 
readily in water and thus are easier to 
use in the: preparation of jellies." They 
are also more stable from a moisture 
standpoint, and shelf life is better. 


PROCEDURE 


Installation of the drum drying method 
permitted a simplification of the whole 
production process, not only in_ its 
mechanical features but also in the pro- 
cessing operations, which contributed to 
greater uniformity of product. The pro- 
duction of pectin starts in steam cooking 
tanks where pectin is extracted from 
apple pomace with hot acidulated water 
under carefully controlled conditions. 
The extract is then pressed free of in- 
soluble residue and transferred to stor- 
age tanks. Starch removal, clarification 
and aging take place in these tanks. On 
completion of this process the solution 
is pumped into tanks where precipitation 
of the pectin takes place. This precipi- 
tate, after washing, is redissolved and 
further purified by ionic exchange pro- 
cesses. 

The solution then passes into stand- 
ardization tanks for the addition of dex- 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


CORN EARWORM CONTROL 


The corn earworm, known also as the 
tomato fruitworm and the bollworm, at- 
tacks many cultivated crops. It is a seri- 
ous pest of field corn throughout the 
world and one of the most important 
sweet corn pests in Illinois. Sweet corn 
growers should therefore know how to 
recognize and contro] earworm. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE EARWORM 


The life history of the corn earworm is 
similar to that of any other moth or 
butterfly. The insect goes through four 
stages of development—egg, worm, 
pupa, and moth. A female moth lays as 
many as 2,000 eggs which hatch in 2 to 
5 days as tiny worms or larvae. These 
little worms follow the silks into the ear 
and feed there. When the worms become 
full grown, they leave the ear, go into 
the ground, and become pupae (cocoons). 
After some time, the moths emerge from 
the cocoons. Development from egg to 
adult takes about 30 days. 


WHEN THE EGGS ARE LAID 


In southern Illinois moths lay eggs 
from mid-spring until frost. In northern 
Illinois, eggs first appear in June. Egg- 
laying of the second generation begins 
in late July and continues until frost. 

Most of the eggs are laid on fresh 
silks, although before silks appear they 
may be laid on any part of the corn 
plant. Then the young worms feed on 
the stalk and tassel. After the silks are 
dry, moths may continue to lay eggs on 
or about the ears. 


WHEN INSECTICIDES SHOULD 
BE APPLIED 


The first application, which is very im- 
portant, should be made when about 20 
percent of the ears in the field show 
fresh silks. The crop must be sprayed 
every 3 to 5 days until two to four, pos- 
sibly even five, applications have been 
made. The object is to keep the silks 
covered with insecticide. 

The number of applications depends on 
how long egg-laying lasts and how in- 
tense it is, how uniformly the ears silk, 
and how valuable the crop is. Most can- 
ning corn in Illinois can be protected by 
two or three sprayings, but market corn 
may need three to five. The very early 
fields in central and southern Illinois and 
the very late fields throughout Illinois 
generally need extra protection. 


Space treatments 5 days apart when 
the weather is cool and silking is slow. 
When the weather is warm and the silks 
are developing fast, shorten the time be- 
tween sprayings. When infestations oc- 
cur before the ears are in silk and if 
more than 20 percent of the plants are 
infested, spray promptly. 


* Circular 739, University of Illinois Extension 
Service. 


RECOMMENDED INSECTICIDES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


The most effective earworm insecticide 
is DDT applied at the rate of 14% pounds 
to the acre. To spray an acre, mix 3 
quarts of 25 percent DDT emulsion con- 
centrate with 2% gallons of a highly re- 
fined horticultural oil of a mineral type 
(viscosity 45 to 90 Saybolt). Then add 
enough water to make 25 gals. of spray. 

A high-clearance, self-propelled spray- 
er that can maintain 50 to 150 pounds of 
pressure with all its nozzles in operation 
is recommended. Constant mechanical 
agitation cf the spray solution is abso- 
lutely necessary. The machine should be 
equipped with 4 to 6 nozzles per row, 
preferably 8 nozzles on each side of the 
row. The nozzles should be directed at 
the ear zone. The sprayer “drops” should 
be fairly rigid. A coil spring attached 
where the drop and the boom join will 
keep the drops from breaking. 


HINTS ON PLANTING PRACTICES 


Corn that matures in midseason is 
more apt to be free from the attack of 
earworms than corn that matures early 
or late. Infestations in early corn are 
easier to control than those in late corn. 
In southern Illinois, earworms usually 
completely destroy late plantings of 
sweet corn and the cost of protecting the 
crop is prohibitive. Most Illinois growers 
of canning corn will be wise to quit plant- 
ing corn that matures much after Sep- 
tember 1. 

Since earworms on Country Gentleman 
sweet corn are very hard to control, this 
variety should be planted early to miss 
the heavy egg-laying of the late season. 

Satisfactory and economical control of 
earworms cannot be obtained in any field 
unless the ears mature uniformly. Good 
farm practices in selecting seed, apply- 
ing fertilizer, and planting help to assure 
control. 

European corn borers and corn ear- 
worms often attack the corn plant at the 
same time. Sprays applied for control 
of earworms will also control corn borers 
although one or two treatments before 
the corn silks will usually be necessary 
to protect sweet corn from the attack of 
corn borers. 


TINY MITE IDENTIFIED AS 
CARRIER OF PEACH MOSAIC 
DISEASE 


A mite so small that it cannot be seen 
without a microscope has been identified 
as the carrier of peach mosaic disease, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture has 
announced. The discovery culminates 


a painstaking 17-year long search for 
the cause underlying the spread of this 
destructive virus disease of peaches and 
other stone fruits from tree to tree and 
orchard to orchard. 


With this new knowledge, Department 
scientists can now seek ways to control 
the disease by controlling the mite (per- 
haps with chemical sprays or dusts) that 
can be substituted for the drastic mea- 
sures currently in use—removal and de- 
struction of all diseased trees. 


Scientists of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service who were responsible for 
the identification of the tiny destroyer 
are entomologists Laurence S. Jones and 
Norton S. Wilson and plant pathologist 
L. C. Cochran. All are stationed at River- 
side, Calif., where they work in coopera- 
tion with the California Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


Little has been known about this mite; 
it may even be new to science. It was 
first found beneath scales of retarded 
leaf buds on peach and plum trees. The 
entomologists noted that as shoot growth 
pushed from the buds, loosening and 
flaring the scales, mites were scattered 
on wind currents. Peach mosaic virus is 
transmitted as the. mites transfer their 
feeding from infected to healthy trees. 


For more than 20 years, peach mosaic 
has threatened the peach industry in 
areas of eight Western and Southwest- 
ern States. Since 1934, when a coopera- 
tive USDA-States control program was 
initiated, more than 400,000 diseased 
trees, valued at $10 million, have been 
removed and destroyed in Arizona, New 
Mexico, Texas, California, Colorado, 
Utah, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. Spread 
of the disease from nursery stock or 
budwood has been guarded against with 
a strict cooperative quarantine inspec- 


- tion and certification program. 


Discovery of the mite will not halt the 
control program; instead it represents a 
step forward toward the development of 
control methods other than tree removal 
and destruction. 


Positive determination that this mite 
can carry peach mosaic came after thou- 
sands of tests with more than a hundred 
other mites and insects. Within two 
weeks after transfer of the mites from 
diseased trees in the orchard to healthy 
trees in the greenhouse, the healthy 
trees showed symptoms of infection. The 
role of the mite as the virus vector was 
further substantiated by budding tissue 
from the diseased greenhouse trees to 
other healthy trees. These also became 
infected. 


Although peach mosaic virus is most 
destructive to peach trees, it also infects 
plums, prunes, nectarines, almonds, and 
apricots. Identifiable symptoms of the 
disease are color-breaking in the blos- 
soms of large, pink-flowered varieties; 
shortened internodes; mottling crossing 
the veins in the leaves; delayed leafing, 
and in some varieties rough, bumpy fruit. 
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WATER-SOLUBLE INSECTICIDES 
MAY HOLD ANSWER TO 
MOSQUITOES IN IRRIGATION 
WATER 


Research with water-soluble insecti- 
cides is offering real hope for the con- 
trol of mosquitoes that breed in irriga- 
tion water, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 


Laboratory studies at USDA’s Ento- 
mology Research Station, Orlando, Fla., 
indicate that dilute water solutions of 
several organic phosphate insecticides 
will effectively destroy mosquito larvae, 
and preliminary results from field-scale 
tests with one of the best of these— 
Bayer L 13/59—thus far substantiate 
laboratory findings. 


Field experiments are being carried 
out this summer in irrigated rice at 
Stuttgart, Ark., and in irrigated pas- 
tures at Central, Calif., under direction 
of entomologist J. B. Gahan, of USDA’s 
Agricultural Research Service. The Rice 
Branch Experiment Station at Stuttgart, 
the University of Arkansas, and the 
Bureau of Vector Control of California’s 
State Department of Health are coop- 
erating in this research. 


Normally, chemicals not soluble in 
water are preferred for agricultural pest 
control, since they do not readily wash 
off vegetation. Such materials are not 
proving adequate, however, to meet the 
growing problem of mosquitoes that 
breed in irrigation water. When present- 
day mosquito larvicides are added to 
water, they become suspended and re- 
main effective only for hours—or at most 
for a few days. Then they settle out to 
the bottom, where they are no longer in 
contact with nor eaten by the mosquito 
larvae. A_ highly soluble insecticide 
would disperse widely in irrigation water 
and remain in solution for long periods. 


On this basis, Mr. Gahan, G. C. 
Labreque, and J. R. Noe last year initi- 
ated a search at the Orlando Laboratory 
for effective mosquito larvicides that 
would meet two requirements: (1) To be 
highly weie: soluble, and (2) to effec- 
tively control mosquito larvae when 
greatly diluted with water. The ento- 
mologists tested 141 insecticidal com- 
pounds that had proved effective against 
mosquito larvae when in water suspen- 
sion. They found only five that, when 
formulated as concentrated water solu- 
tions, remained effective when greatly 
diluted with water. Of these Bayer 
L 13/59, requiring only 4 gallons of in- 
secticide to make a million gallons of 
water deadly, was most promising. 


Laboratory tests showed water solu- 
tions of Bayer L 13/59 to be quite dur- 
able and those of the other chemicals 
only slightly less so. Indoor storage of 
Bayer L 13/59 solutions for 20 weeks, 
and exposure to sunlight for five days a 
week for four weeks, failed to lower its 
killing power. 
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606 SPRAY 


The U.S.D.A. has approved Niagara 


Oil-Free, Non-Toxic 
Kills 


All These Insects 
Fruit Flies (Drosophila) 
Common Flies 

Grain Moths 

Gnats— Roaches 
Silverfish — Crickets 
Spiders— Wasps 
Ants— Mosquitoes 
Cheese Skippers 
Cheese Mites 


Pyrenone 606 Spray for insect control 
in food processing and food handling 
establishments. 


This new formulation is an oil-free 
emulsifiable concentrate containing 60 
per cent piperony! butoxide and 6 per 
cent pyrethrum. is non-poisonous 
and non-injurious! This is most im- 
portant in view of the Miller Bill in- 
secticide residue tolerances on food. 


Pyrenone 606 is easy and economical 
to use. Just dilute with water and apply 
with ordinary spray equipment. For 
literature and prices see your supplier 
of Niagara agricultural chemicals, your 
Niagara field man or write us. 


Niagara cuemca DIVISION 


YOU® 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Dept. 47.6, 


Middleport, New York 
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The Georgia Canners Association will 
hold their Annual Convention on Decem- 
ber 1st and 2nd at the Daytona Plaza 
Hotel, Daytona Beach, Florida, Ken Wil- 
liams, Secretary, has announced. 


Richard J. Sterr, 19, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. W. Sterr of Loyal, Wisconsin, 
was fatally injured July 10 when the 
motorcycle on which he was_ riding 
struck the rear of a truck hauling pea 
vines near Loyal. His father, Elmer W. 
Sterr, is president of the Loyal Canning 
Company and president of the Wisconsin 
Canners Association. Surviving besides 
his parents are two sisters, Mrs. Jerome 
Will, and Mrs. W. L. Lee, both of Loyal. 
Richard had completed his freshman 
year at St. Olaf’s College and had been 
working at the canning plant in Loyal 
during the summer vacation. 


Sydney Smithline, President of Stream- 
line Foods Corporation, Long Island, 
New York, has announced the appoint- 
ment of Paul Sayres Company Ine. as 
exclusive representative for Metropoli- 
tan New York and New Jersey. The 
Sayres Company is located at 35 Beech- 
wood Avenue, Mount Vernon, New York. 


Miss Ruth Harper, assistant personnel 
manager, California Packing Corpora- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif., has been 
elected president of the Bay Area Per- 
sonnel Women, for 1955-56. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Margaret Ritchie of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Industrial 
Relations. 


Richard Swanson, formerly a district 
sales manager for the Green Giant Com- 
pany has been appointed regional sales 
manager and George Stillman, assistant 
sales manager, chains, has been pro- 
moted to sales manager, chains, accord- 
ing to an announcement by David Pier- 
son, Director of Sales. In his new posi- 
tion Swanson will be responsible for 
managing the firm’s sales activities in 
the West and Southwest. He begins his 
new duties in the company’s general 
office in Le Sueur on August 1. Mr. 
Swanson started with the firm in 1949 
as Assistant to the Regional Sales Man- 
ager. Mr. Stillman started with Green 
Giant in 1951 also as Assistant to the 
Regional Sales Manager, became district 
sales manager in 1952 and was promoted 
to Assistant Sales Manager, Chains, in 
1954, 
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The promotion of William H. McKen- 
ney to Director of Marketing for John 
H. Dulany and Son, Incorporated, Fruit- 
land, Maryland, has been announced by 
Ralph O. Dulany, president. David L. 
Dulany, formerly manager of the com- 
pany’s Central Frozen Food Sales Dis- 
trict, has been named as National Sales 
Representative, a position formerly held 
by Mr. McKenney. J. Calvin Wallace has 
assumed the duties of manager of the 
Central Sales District, formerly held by 
Mr. Dulany. Mr. McKenney started with 
Dulany as a District Manager in 1950. 
He was appointed National Sales Repre- 
sentative in 1953 and Sales Assistant to 
the President in 1954. Prior to joining 
the Dulany Company, he was a member 
of the A & P organization for twelve 
years and was associated with the Birds 
Eye Division of General Foods Corpora- 
tion for seven years. David L. Dulany 
has been with the Company since 1942 
(except for service in World War II), 
and has been in the sales department 
since 1949. He served as canned food 
salesman for four years, and as Frozen 
Food District Sales Manager since 1953. 
Mr. Wallace was in the retail grocery 
sales field until he joined the Dulany 
Company in 1951. 


Election of Edward H. Coale as Vice 
President of East Coast Marketers, Inc., 
has been announced by Richard M. 
Cooley, President. Mr. Coale has been 
General Manager of the Salisbury, Mary- 
land firm for the last two and a half 
years. 


E. E. “Gene” Stoufer has joined the 
field and local food brokerage firm of 
Anderson-Priest Company of Muncie, 
Indiana. Gene brings a wide experience 
in the food field to his new connection. 
Starting with a National Chain, he 
worked in stores and warehouses and 
then to covering a territory for Austin 
Nichols & Company. After a year he 
joined a canned foods brokerage firm in 
Chicago. From Chicago Gene was trans- 
ferred to Oklahoma where he continued 
in the canned foods business. At the be- 
ginning of World War II, he was ap- 
pointed U. S. Army Field Buyer for the 
Ozark Area, and he was in charge of the 
Ozark office until the end of the war. 
For the past ten years he has had charge 
of the Canned Foods Department of The 
Cooter Company in Chicago. 
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The Texas Canners Association will 
hold their annual meeting at the Ancira 
Hotel, Monterrey, Mexico, on October 7 
and 8, according to an announcement by 
Association President Harold L. Akin. 
Requests for room reservations, accord- 
ing to J. Overby Smith, executive secre- 
tary, should be made through the asso- 
ciation at P.O. Box 47, Weslaco, Texas. 
Mr. Smith said that no reservations will 
he accepted by the hotel unless made 
through the association. The program 
will begin early Friday morning, October 
7, so that requests for rooms should be 
for Thursday, October 6 arrival. 


National Kraut Packers Association at 
their annual meeting at Catawba Cliffs 
Beach Club, Port Clinton, Ohio, on July 
22, has scheduled the following speakers: 
Joseph Altschuller, operator of the big 
Food Town Market in Toledo; Harold 
Jaeger, CMI Director; Ted Sills, of Sills 
and Company; Si Smith, director of Fruit 
and Vegetable Branch, USDA; Leonard 
Fenn, USDA Grading Service; Doctor 
Carl S. Pederson, noted kraut  bacteri- 
ologist. 


Continental Can Company will start 
construction next week of a new one- 
story plant in Midland, Mich., for the 


“manufacture of fibre shipping drums, it 


has been announced by Carl E. Eggerss, 
vice president in charge of the com- 
pany’s fibre drum division. 


The Food Brokers of Eastern North 
Carolina have organized the Raleigh Food 
Brokers Association, The Charter officers 
elected were: Henry R. Panell of the 
Henry R. Panell Co.; W. C. Etheridge of 
the Southeastern Brokerage Co.; R. D. 
St. John of the House of Stokley as 
President, Vice-President and Secretary- 
Treasurer. Otis V. Jones, Jr. of the Jones 
Brokerage Co. in charge of Publicity. 


East Coast Marketers, Inc., of Salis- 
bury, Md., exclusive sales agent for 
Shoreland Freezers of the same city, an- 
nounces the appointment of the J. A. 
Richardson Company with offices’ in 
Winston-Salem, Charlotte and Raleigh, 
N. C., as sales representatives for the 
entire State of North Carolina and a 
portion of the State of South Carolina. 
Shoreland Freezers, well known Eastern 
Shore frozen food processor, processes 
retail and institutional size packs under 
both private label and house labels. 
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SALMON CONSPIRACY 
CHARGED 


The Federal Trade Commission on 
July 10 charged fishermen, salmon can- 
ners, and a Union with conspiracy to fix 
prices in the Puget Sound Salmon Indus- 
try. The complaint accused fishermen of 
preventing price competition and_ re- 
straining salmon catching in the Sound 
area in violation of the law. It alleged 
that actions of all three groups have 
the capacity to increase the cost of sal- 
mon to the consumer. 


Competition, the complaint said, is re- 
strained: 1—through working agree- 
ments between the Union and the owners 
association, 2—through salmon agree- 
ments between the Union and the can- 
ners and 3—through agreements between 
the vessel owners and canners. Through 
the working agreements, FTC said, the 
Union and owners fix the compensation 
and working conditions of the fishermen, 
while the owners agree with the canners 
to sell them fish caught by Union mem- 
bers. Under salmon agreements FTC 
charged the Union and canners with fix- 
ing the minimum prices for the various 
types and species of salmon to be paid 
by the owners to the fishermen. 


Those named in the complaint are the 
Puget Sound Salmon Canners Ince., 
Seattle; the Purse Seine Vessels Assn., 
Tacoma, which is made up of about 150 
vessel owners; and local No. 3 Fishermen 
and Allied Workers Division; Interna- 


tional Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, Seattle, which represents 
Union fishermen employed in the area by 
vessel owners. 


Most of the important salmon canners 
in the area are members of the canners 
association. 


The annual meeting of the Pineapple 
Growers Association of Hawaii, held in 
San Francisco, Calif., July 6, 1955, re- 
sulted in the election of officers for the 
ensuing year, as follows: President, 
Elvon Musick; first vice-president, R. E. 
Searby; second vice-president, R. C. 
Turner; third vice-president, Dorsey W. 
Edwards; fourth vice-president, R. L. 
Cushing; secretary, C. L. Queen; treas- 
urer, J. G. MeIntosh; assistant secretary- 
treasurers, H. K. Smoot, Claire B. Dalve 
and J. Philip Coghlan. R. S. Waterhouse 
is also an assistant treasurer. This 
organization is made up of nine member 
firms, each furnishing one director. The 
firms and directors for 1955-56 are: 
Baldwin Packers, Ltd., C. C. Cadagan; 
California Packing Corporation, R. C. 
Turner; Grove Farm Co., Ltd., G. W. 
Sumner; Hawaiian Canneries Co., Ltd., 
R. E. Searby; Hawaiian Fruit Packers, 
Ltd., William H. Foster; Hawaiian Pine- 
apple Co., Ltd., E. B. Woodworth; Kauai 
Pineapple Co., Ltd., C. C. Cadagan; 
Libby, MeNeill & Libby, G. E. McDear- 
mid, and Maui Pineapple Co., Ltd., C. C. 
Cacadan. 


NATIONAL FRUIT 
(Continued from page 7) 


trose to produce the required quality and 
strength of 1.5 percent pectin. One of 
the advantages of the use of the drum 
dryer is the fact that standardization 
can be done while pectin is still in solu- 
tion. With the solids still in solution a 
better mixture is assured so that when 
pectin is dried on the drums the propor- 
tion of pectin and dextrose in every par- 
ticle will be the same. Before going to 
the drum dryer the dilute pectin solu- 
tion is concentrated from 1.5 to 5 per- 
cent solution in vacuum pans. 


QUALITY CONTROL 

Quality control of the final product de- 
livered by the drum dryer and flaker is 
maintained by sampling every 100-lb. 
shipping drum and making laboratory 
tests for strength, moisture content, 
color, and clarity. Other tests are made 
to determine the effectiveness of pectins 
in test jellies, using distilled water, hard 
water, and various fruit juices. Tests 
include two physical tests of jellies for 
elasticity and shear or rupture strength, 
both of which are important in commer- 
cial jellies such as the company’s own 
White House brand because of stresses 
encountered during shipment and han- 
dling. 

To maintain quality of pectins and 
prevent changes in moisture content dur- 
ing long storage periods, each 100-lb. 
shipping drum contains two sealed poly- 
ethylene liners of 50-lb capacity. 


Feed PEAS And LIMA BEANS More Efficiently 
At LOWEST COST-With The New... 


F ULLY tested and proven during the past three seasons, the use 
of this HAMACHEK Steel White Style Viner Feeder has everywhere 
resulted in increased viner capacity, assured by freedom from clogg- 
ing and breakdowns . . . Each machine is constructed so as to re- 
quire the very minimum cost for maintenance. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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ANY PEA AND BEAN HULLING SPECIALISTS ¥ 

Established 1880 | | 


It’s Pienic’n’ Barbecue Time! What better way to enter- 
" tain guests at home than to serve a sizzling Southwest 
Barbecue like the one shown on the right. 

This exciting four-color, two-page ad (reproduced here 
in black and white) appears in the July 11 issue of Life 
and the August McCall’s and Good Housekeeping — it’s 
Canco’s way of reaching a potential audience of 47,700,000 


0 
cans. But here’, 


customers for you! 


All the tantalizing goodness of this famous Southwest 
Barbecue is recreated in easy-to-follow recipes that employ 
a wide variety of canned foods and beverages. When Mrs. 
Homemaker goes to the market she will buy your products. 


immer 15 m; 
Minut 
CUPS. 


Take advantage of this unique and appealing promotion 
by Canco. Be sure your retail outlets highlight your brands 
. .. price them attractively and display them prominently. 


Southwest Barbecue is just one more example of Canco’s 
service to you... . another ad aimed directly at consumers— 
the people who ultimately buy your products. Another 
striking ad that urges these customers to buy foods and 
beverages in cans. The help is here—profit by it! 


i FREE! 


Mats or photographs for newspaper advertising . . . 


To help YOU get YOUR brand featured in food retailers’ news- 
paper ads, Canco has mats for the main illustration of this South- 
west Barbecue ad (2 col. 65 screen) for any tie-in program you 
may work out with your retailers. A mat or photograph will be 
sent FREE direct to any retailer planning such a promotion. 
Requests should be addressed to: American Can Company, Sales 
; Promotion Division, 100 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Go first to the people who are first! 


@ AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
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Cowsoy BEA 
Beans 
2 tablespoon, each Brated Onin, 
Zippy TOMATO SAUCE Ses, 14 teaspoon each dry 
1b) tomatoe, Singer, and 3 lb. cheddar che 
1 can tomato Sauce Bake bubbling. 
1 medium-sizeg °nion, chopped 
3 "ablespoon, cider Vinegar 
'ablespoon Worcestershire Sauce 
‘ablespoon Prepared mustard 
teaspoon chili Powder 
'easpoon salt 
Cor bine BARBECUED 
You Can also buy delic; arbecue Sauce No Tecipe needed! Take 
ready in cans! cans, broil on the gril}, ang 
Tomato Sauce, No Work 
Shrinkage. These are only 
different Meats you can 
| ee Can Company cans, 
A. - 
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PEA PACK “GUESSTIMATES” 


The appearance on July 11 of the re- 
port of the Crop Reporting Board con- 
taining an estimate of 1955 pea produc- 
tion for processing as of July 1 will 
send pack “guesstimators” running for 
the pencil sharpener. The Board’s first 
report of estimated pea production was 
issued on June 24 as of June 15. During 
those 2 intervening weeks the USDA 
statisticians upped their sights on pea 
production some 3,000 tons from 430,910 
to 434,100 or 9 percent. During the two 
weeks the Crop Reporting Board added 
approximately 6,000 tons to the state of 
Wisconsin to 137,500; added approxi- 
mately 3,006 tons to the state of Minne- 
sota to 49,300; added approximately 
6,000 tons to the state of Washington to 
69,300 tons; added 4,000 tons to the state 
of Illinois to 36,400 tons; subtracted ap- 
proximately 2,000 tons from the state of 
New York to 17,000; subtracted nearly 
10,000 tons from the state of Oregon to 
34,380 and 3,000 tons from the state of 
Idaho to 7,000 tons. 


So that as the Crop Reporting Board 
has it as of July 1 this year, pea pro- 
duction will be increased over last year 
some 54 percent in the state of Utah (to 
8,750 tons), 40 percent in the state of 
Michigan (to 4,720 tons), 34 percent in 
the state of Illinois, 19 percent in the 
state of Wisconsin, 1.2 percent in Minne- 
sota, 31 percent in Delaware (to 5,320 
tons), 17 percent in Maryland (to 11,880 
tons), 17 percent in New York. Produc- 
tion will be decreased 41 percent in Idaho 
(to 7,000 tons), 20 percent in Oregon and 
2 percent in Washington. 


On the basis of these figures the pack 
of canned peas would amount to about 
29% million cases. Taking into consid- 
eration the terrific heat, in important 
pea canning states, the first 9 days of 
July which made it impossible to keep up 
with the crop and necessary to skip con- 
siderable acreage, the writer is going to 
guess at this time at 29,000,000 cases 
which added to a carryover of 1.9 mil- 
lion cases would provide a supply just 
short of 31,000,000 cases or about % 
million cases short of last years total 
supply and nearly 4,000,000 cases short 
of the 1953-54 season. From all appear- 
ances the frozen pack will definitely be 
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short of last years 207 million pounds, 
probably well under 200 million. 


From the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion this week comes the report that an 
Alaska pack virtually the same size as 
last year is indicated in that state— 
minus '% of 1 percent, but there is an 
indicated 10 percent increase in the 
sweet pack. “Sweet peas’, says the 
Association, “appear to be developing 
better yields than last year. Hot weather 
the past 8 days has brought peas along 
too fast with some skipping of acreage 
and lowering of quality. Rootrot is show- 
ing up in several areas of the state and 
may affect yields on late sweets ad- 
versely”. 


New York Canners and Freezers Asso- 
ciation estimates an actual case pack in 
that state of somewhere around 800,000 
cases. This figure is but 2.3 percent 
above last years pack compared with a 
17 percent increase indicated by the Crop 
Reporting Board, which as mentioned 
above did not take into consideration the 
hot weather the first 10 days of July. 
The Association says that, 
during the last few days in several areas 
of the state have not been anywhere near 
enough to break the drought situation 
that has been building up for the past 6 
weeks. The pea pack is winding up fast 
with extremely disappointing yields re- 
ported”. Minnesota is reporting a heavy 
pack of sweets, better than was thought 
at first so apparently the rains there 
were helpful. 


SNAP BEANS—The Crop Reporting 
Board report of July 11 also included for 
the first time estimated production of 
snap beans for processing, based on con- 
ditions as of July 1. Total figure is 
327,380 tons compared with 1954 produc- 
tion of 353,030 tons and the 1944-53 aver- 
age of 236,800 tons. Only important in- 
portant increase, as might have been ex- 
pected, is in the state of Oregon with an 
indicated production of 81,000 tons com- 
pared with 77,000 last year. Although 
Wisconsin also shows an increase from 
25,600 to 27,000 tons. Important de- 
creases as compared with last year are: 
New York from 67,700 to 59,400; Penn- 
sylvania from 12,600 to 7,000; Michigan 
from 15,000 to 9,500; Maryland from 


“showers . 


22,000 to 19,600; Florida from 25,530 to 
17,980; Washington from 12,000 to 
10,100; and California from 23,700 to 
18,200 tons. Tennessee indicated produc- 
tion is reduced slightly from 12,200 to 
11,500 while Texas remains about the 
same at 10,500. 


TOMATOES — The report contained 
also for the first time preliminary 
planted acreage figures for tomatoes— 
314,250 acres, up slightly from the 295,- 
300 acres indicated as of April 15, but 
14 percent greater than the 275,300 acres 
planted in 1954. The preliminary figure 
however is but 71.5 percent of the 10 
year average 1944-53 acreage of 439,400. 
California of course leads the way with 
115,000 acres with Indiana a poor second 
at 32,300 acres, followed by New Jersey 
25,100; Pennsylvania 21,800; Virginia 
16,500; Maryland 15,700; Ohio 14,700; 
New York 14,400 and on down. 


LIMA BEANS — Preliminary acreage 
of lima beans according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board totals 105,710 acres, very 
close to the 106,000 indicated on May 10 
but 90.5 percent of the 1954 planted 
acreage of 116,750. The 1955 estimate is 
however 112.4 percent of the ten year 
average acreage of 94,020. California 
leads with 25,000 acres; Delaware next 
with 22,900 and Wisconsin a poor third 
at 7,000 acres. 66,400 are for freezing. 
39,310 for canning. 


BEETS—Preliminary planted acreage 
of beets according to the Crop Reporting 
Board totals 17,280 acres or 104.7 per- 
cent of the 16,500 acres planted in 1954 
and 99.4 percent of the 17,380 average 
acreage. Wisconsin, according to the re- 
port, planted 7,500 acres; New York 
4,300; Oregon 1,700; Michigan 800; and 
other states 2,980 acres. 


CABBAGE FOR KRAUT—1955 con- 
tract acreage of cabbage for kraut is 
7,790 acres according to the board re- 
port. This is about 17 percent less than 
the 9,320 acres under contract to kraut 
packers last year and 23 percent less 
than the ten year average of 10,060 
acres. In 1954, 6,410 acres or about 41 
percent of the total was purchased on 
the open market; for the preceding 10 
years nearly 47 percent of the total was 
purchased on the open market. In recent 
years that percentage has been going 
down rather sharply. Kraut acreage un- 
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der contract in Wisconsin totals 2,400 
this year; in New York 1,700; in Indiana 
800; in Ohio 750. 

PIMIENTOS—Preliminary acreage of 
pimientoes amounted to 16,000 for the 
state of Georgia; 10,700 for other states 
for a total of 26,700 acres. This total 
is 81.2 percent of the 1954 acreage of 
32,900 and 149.7 percent of the ten year 
average figure of 17,830 acres. 

The 1955 planted acreage of vegeta- 
bles for commercial processing is about 
4 percent less than last year and 10 per- 
cent below average, according to the 
Crop Reporting Board. The total 1955 
planted acreage of the processing crops 
from which estimates are made as of 
July 1, is 1.65 million acres compared 
with 1.72 million acres in 1954 and an 
average of 1.84 million acres for the 
1944-53 period. These crops usually ac- 
count for 95 percent of the total planted 
acreages of the 11 crops estimated by 
the Board. 


CORN—The National Canners Associ- 
ation on July 7 reported a total of 357,- 
117 acres canning only (not including 
freezing), compared with 416,376 acres 
planted to corn in 1954. Of the total 1954 
acreage, 282,497 was in the Mid-West; 
51,093 in the East; and 23,527 in Western 
States. Largest cut in acreage occurred 
in the state of Maryland where the acre- 
age was cut about a third from 1954— 
from 30,816 acres to 20,788 acres. Maine, 
Vermont and New Hampshire cut acre- 
age sharply also from 6,433 to 4,687; 
Indiana cut about 25 percent from 25,258 
to 18,798 and Iowa, Nebraska also cut 
just a little more than 25 percent from 
28,623 to 20,228; Wisconsin cut about 15 
percent from 108,465 to 94,797; while 
Minnesota’s cut was negligible from 
80,036 to 78,701; Illinois cut about 12 
percent from 65,207 to 57,465; Western 
States cut about 20 percent from 28,062 
to 23,527. 


V.A. WANTS PEACHES 


The Veterans Administration has is- 
sued invitations to bid on a total of 
26,500 cases of No. 10 choice halved cling 
peaches in heavy syrup and 7,000 cases 
of No. 303 halved, dietetic pack, cling 
peaches in water, in the following lots: 
to Somerville, New Jersey, 4,000 cases of 
10’s in September, 3,000 cases in Novem- 
ber; Wilmington, California, 2,500 cases 
of 10’s in September, 2,000 in November; 
Hines, Illinois, 4,000 cases in September, 
4,000 cases in October, 4,000 cases in 
November and 3,000 cases in January. 
Dietetic 303’s, 1,750 cases to Somerville, 
New Jersey in September; 1,250 cases 
to Wilmington, California, in September, 
3,000 cases to Hine, Illinois, in Septem- 
ber. Two’s and 214’s will be considered 
in lieu of both 10’s and 303’s, in the 
event acceptable bids received do not 
complete total quantities required. 

Bids will be opened in room 777, Vet- 
erans Administration Building, Vermont 
Avenue and High Street Northwest at 
11 a.m. on August 10. 
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Seasonal Market Conditions Prevail—Await 
New Pack Prices—Bull Market Developing 
On Peas—Rumors Begin On Tri-State Toma- 
toes — Stronger Corn Market Expected — 
Apricot Prices Meeting Favorable Response 
—Trade Awaits Peach Prices—Most Cock- 
tail Items Withdrawn—Better Demand For 
Citrus — No Improvement In Sardine Or 
Alaska Salmon Run—Broadening Trade 
In Tuna. 


_ By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., July 14, 1955 


THE SITUATION—Canned food mar- 
kets are moving along seasonal lines. 
Buyers are coming into the spot markets 
only as their requirements make it 
necessary. Prices, with a few exceptions, 
are very steady. 


The tendency is to wait for new pack 
prices which are appearing rather slowly. 
Apricot schedules are considered favor- 
able and there is understood to have been 
a number of bookings for prompt and 
nearby shipment from the Coast. 

The vegetable situation in the East, 
especially tomatoes, continues to get 
some attention. Stocks are light, but 
they are nevertheless in excess of trade 
demand. The result is that some price 
shading is noted, especially on the part 
of a few holders who are anxious to 
clean out their unsold holdings. 


There is not the demand for fish ex- 
pected for this season of the year. Sar- 
dine packing, especially in Maine, is a 
disappointment, but there are still rather 
good stocks held at consigned marketing 
points. Salmon packs are running 
smaller than earlier season estimates. 
Tuna stocks are good, but the market 
remains in a very unsettled state, with 
the domestic packers competing sharply 
with the imported offerings and at the 
same time canners complaining of the 
excessive imports. 


THE OUTLOOK—No particular trade 
activity is expected until new pack prices 
of most vegetables and fruits have been 
named and buyers have had time to 
study these schedules. Meanwhile, the 
impression is that the inventory position 
of most buyers is such as to be sufficient 
to carry them for a while. The next im- 
portant 1955 fruit price will be cling 
peaches and the indications are that the 
schedule will be a strong one. Royal 
Anne Cherries are meeting stiff competi- 
tion from Northwest packing circles. 


Higher prices are held a_ probability 
for sardines and salmon providing that 
current low pack figures are continued. 
Crop progress of vegetables, as a whole, 
has been favorable. Here also new pack 
prices will be on the market in a few 
weeks. 


PEAS—With packing completed in the 
Tri-State area and the reports of re- 
duced yields in the Mid-West and New 
York State, along with the report that 
some Northwest canners may have to cut 
their contract deliveries rather sharply, 
a bullish market position is developing 
in the East. Current prices are consid- 
ered very attractive by most buyers, 
especially on standard pod run Alaskas 
around $1.10 for 303s, and $1.15 for 
sweets. Standard 3 sieve. Alaskas were 
quoted at $1.30 and $1.40 for extra stan- 
dards 3 sieves, f.o.b. cannery. Some in- 
terests see higher prices prevailing as 
soon as the first flush of the marketing 
season is ended. 


TOMATOES—There was a report that 
one Maryland canner had offered stan- 
dard 303s, new pack, at $1.15 per doz. 
f.o.b. cannery. Some interests viewed 
this basis as too low, covering current 
production costs. Others felt that it was 
just a “feeler” and that the market may 
take a few weeks before any real price 
level is established. Canning usually gets 
underway about the 20th of the current 
month in the Tri-State, providing crop 
growth has been favorable. Evidently 
there is no special demand in the mar- 
ket and the buyers continued to show a 
disposition to await new pack. Canner 
offerings of 1954 packs, f.o.b., were re- 
ported around $1.17% to $1.25 per doz. 


CORN—The supply situation in the 
Tri-State area is very tight and the few 
offerings coming on the market are at 
firm prices. Most canners in Maryland 
were withdrawn on standard whole ker- 
nel golden, as well as cream style and 
white. New York State canners and the 
Mid-West also report practically no sup- 
ply of this quality available. Extra 
standard whole kernel: golden  f.o.b. 
Maryland shipping points, 303s, is quoted 
at $1.10 to $1.20 per doz. as to seller. 
There were no indications of new pack 
offering levels so far, but the trade felt 
that, despite the talk of fairly heavy 
carryover stocks in some areas, prices 
will be fairly well stabilized. Much of 
this is based on expected higher produc- 
tion costs. 


APRICOTS — New pack prices are 
viewed as favorable and there has been a 
fairly good buyer response. Open- 
ing schedules of some of the larger can- 
ners included 303s, fancy halves unpeeled 
$2.20, choice $1.95 and standards $1.75. 
On whole peeled, choice 303s were 
$1.97%%, and choice whole unpeeled 
$1.67%. These prices were f.o.b. can- 
nery, per doz. The carryover into this 
pack this season is unusually small at 
approximately 222.000 cases, basis 2%, 
and the belief is that retail shelves are 
anything but well stocked. As a result 
a very good replacement call is antici- 
pated for some time. There is understood 
to be a heavy demand in the fresh mar- 
kets for this fruit. 
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MARKET NEWS 


CLING PEACHES—New pack quota- 
tions are expected very shortly. As a 
result of the higher grower prices and 
the continued high production costs, 
canners are expected to name a level 
above a year ago. However, offsetting 
factors are the very small carryover 
supplies of 558,262 cases into the new 
pack this season along with the almost 
complete exhaustion of stocks in many 
retailer hands. Estimates vary as to the 
probable size of the pack but there are 
many who feel that the total will not be 
changed to any large extent from the 
1954 total. In that case, despite the 
prospects of a somewhat higher level in 
retailer quarters, the trade anticipates 
an excellent movement. 


FRUIT COCKTAIL— Supplies are 
rather tight in most markets and this is 
reflected in a strong price position. Some 
trade interests feel that opening sched- 
ules will be above a year ago, basing 
their ideas on advanced production costs. 
Meanwhile, canner offerings on 1954 
packs were withdrawn except for a few 
sizes including choice in heavy syrup 
2l%%s at $3.45 and 10s at $12.25 per doz., 
f.o.b. cannery. 


CITRUS JUICES—One leading Florida 
canner withdrew offerings on a number 
of sizes of orange, blended and grape- 
fruit juices. General basis was $2.50 for 
unsweetened orange, $2.25 for unsweet- 
ened blended and $1.70 for sweetened 
grapefruit juice. Blended and grapefruit 
prices were up 5c per doz., f.o.b. cannery. 
There has been a better demand at pro- 
duction points, with many buyers being 
forced to make important replacements 
as a result of the excessive heat noted 
throughout the Eastern marketing area. 
The trade is giving attention to the 
sharply lower nacking totals this season 
as compared with a vear ago as well as 
the small unsold stocks in canner hands. 


MAINE SARDINES—There has been 
little, if any, change in the general situa- 
tion. Fish are not running along the 
Maine Coast and some interests do not 
expect to see any increase in receipts for 
possibly the balance of the current 
month. Meanwhile, the pack total is far 
below that of last year at this time. 
Consigned stocks are smaller, with the 
market now quoted at $6.50 per case for 
keyless, quarters, f.o.b. Maine shipping 
point. Some leading interests expressed 
the opinion that if no improvement in 
packing develops over the next few 
weeks a higher market pricewise will be 
certain. 


. SALMON — Alaskan packing totals 
have fallen far below a year ago. Official 
figures to July 2 give the amount at 
260,861 cases, as against 475,003 cases 
for the same period last season. A few 
lots of new pack red talls arrived at the 
West Coast and moved out at $29.00 to 
$30.00 per case, a net. advance of $1.00 
to $2.00 per case from previous quota- 
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tions. Some red fancy sockeye salmon 
was quoted at $16.50 per case for halves, 
f.o.b. Chums were available at $9.25 per 
case for halves. 

Meanwhile trade attention was di- 
rected to the improved canning on the 
Columbia River. This was said to be the 
best so far in several years. Demand 
holds well with the market priced at 
$20.50 for fancy chinooks and $16.00 for 
choice. 


TUNA FISH—A broadening trade was 
noted for this fish, brought about largely 
by the heavy replacement call from 
various parts of the East following the 
heat wave. Many buyers were carrying 
usually small stocks. The demand ap- 
pearing suddenly from retail quarters 
forced this move. There was no change 
in the price position with fancy white 
meat offered f.o.b. California at $12.00 to 
$14.25 per case f.o.b. as to packer and 
label carried. Fancy light meat was 
$11.00 to $12.00 per case. Japanese white 
meat in brine was around $12.00 per 
case ex-warehouse, New York, and light 
meat at $10.00 per case. 


West Coast reports are that unless im- 
ports are curtailed or some tariff adjust- 
ments made, the domestic industry soon 
would likely be facing ruination. Just 
the same there are reported to be heavy 
imports of frozen tuna reaching trade 
sources here and apparently this is being 
bought for processing in place of a good 
share of the tuna arriving in American 
clippers. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Buyers Cautious And Doubtful As Usual 
During Growing Season — Blue Lake Bean 
Openings Slightly Below Last Season—Corn 
Inching Upwards Slowly — Hot Weather 
Causing ‘Skipping’? But Damage To Pea 
Quality — Tomato Crop Looking Good — 
Weak Undertone In Cherries—Other 
Fruits Firm. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., July 14, 1955 


THE SITUATION — There was little 
bounce to business activity this week as 
the trade have been inclined to view the 
overall market situation with mixed emo- 
tions. Adverse weather conditions have 
been and still are effecting some impor- 
tant crops but there has also been evi- 
dence of price shading already on other 
new pack items. Canners have been 
pushing for sales on RSP cherries and 
there are reports here of sales at less 
money than the current quoted market 
of $1.95 and $11.00 for water pack. It 
looks like a big pack of sweet cherries 
on the West Coast and some of the 
smaller operators are already taking pot 
shots at recent opening lists. It’s things 
like this that make a buyer happily 


assume a pessimistic attitude and a very 
conservative policy insofar as his buying 
habits are concerned. On the other hand, 
pea canners in many areas are having 
their troubles as prolonged heat is caus- 
ing damage. Sweet peas in Wisconsin 
are coming with a rush and the industry 
is being forced to by-pass many more 
acres than they would like to. The per- 
centage of standards is up and while the 
Wisconsin pack may eventually equal in 
size the pack of last year, the overall 
quality won’t be there. This same heat 
is no boon to bean growers in the Mid- 
West and in New York and a continua- 
tion of same could make a difference. 
However, Chicago buyers are moving 
slowly, seemingly more interested in 
what may develop than they are in cur- 
rent offerings. 


BEANS—First prices from the North- 
west on new pack Blue Lake beans have 
made an appearance and they are gen- 
erally slightly lower than opening lists 
of last year. Fancy three sieve cuts are 
offered at $1.90 for 303s and $10.50 for 
tens while fancy fours are at $1.70 and 
$9.35. Five sieve choice are offered at 
$1.45 and $8.35 with standards at $1.82% 
to $1.40 and $7.35 to $8.15. Fancy 2 
sieve whole are listed at $2.40 and $13.00 
while threes are at $2.25 and $12.50. 
Vertical style in 303 tins are quoted at 
$2.45 for three sieve and $2.32% for four 
sieve. Blue Lake canners have done an 
excellent job of promoting their product 
and prices have remained firm all 
through the year despite a deplorable 
situation on green beans’ generally. 
Maybe it pays to really do a selling job. 


CORN—This item continues to. im- 
prove even though very slowly. More 
canners in this area are reporting they 


_are sold up on cream style corn and 


prices are inching upward to where buy- 
ers are now paying $1.25 for fancy 3038s 
and may be paying a nickel more before 
very long. Corn has moved very well at 
extremely low prices and the general 
market will have to be higher when the 
new pack gets under way in another six 
or seven weeks. The hot weather is 
pushing the crop of corn here right along 
and canners will start somewhat earlier 
than anticipated. 


PEAS—Canning of sweet peas in Wis- 
consin is coming along at a rush as hot 
weather is wrecking planting schedules 
and bunching peas much to the indus- 
try’s discomfort. Alaska yields appear 
to be down somewhat although the qual- 
ity was good due to excellent weather 
but there are more lower grades of 
sweets being canned than had been an- 
ticipated. -With considerable damage al- 
ready evident in the Pacific Northwest 
and New York, prices are strong except 
in the case of standard sweets where a 
few weak sellers are getting a little 
anxious. Fancy threes however, are firm 
at $1.70 while extra standard fours are 
selling at $1.30 to $1.35 all in 303 tins. 
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MARKET NEWS 


TOMATOES AND TOMATO PROD- 
UCTS—tThe crop in this area appears to 
be coming along in fine shape so far but 
no prices have been announced as yet. 
There is very little tomato juice left un- 
sold in the Midwest and that is selling 
at a bottom of $1.20 for 2s and $2.35 for 
46 oz. with prices ranging upward from 
there. New pack operations on catsup 
and juice are expected now to get under 
way about the middle of August and the 
trade should be willing buyers when new 
goods are ready. Distributors are await- 
ing first quotations out of the Tri-States 
on new pack standard tomatoes as noth- 
ing is left unsold here. A few scattered 
lots of extra standard 303s at $1.55 to 
$1.60 make up total offerings from local 
sources, 


RSP CHERRIES—Current price sheets 
on RSP cherries in water list 303s at 
$1.95 and tens at $11.00 from Michigan 
and Wisconsin sources. However, there 
are reports of business being done at 
less money and also evidence of New 
York canners’ under’ shooting local 
sources. While much of this is in the 
rumor stage, it has had the effect of 
making Chicago distributors price con- 
scious and they are moving at a slow 
pace. 


SWEET CHERRIES — Reports of a 
large pack of sweet cherries in the 
Northwest still persist although heavy 
rains have cut into anticipated tonnage 
and should make a difference. Neverthe- 
less, Chicago buyers are a little skepti- 
cal of the industry’s ability to hold cur- 
rent prices. New pack black Bing prices 
are now offered to the trade and one im- 
portant factor lists fancy unpitted at 
$1.55 for eight ounce, $2.67% for 303s, 
$4.42% for 2%s and $15.90 for tens with 
choice at $1.45, $2.50, $4.10 and $14.55. 
Pitted cherries carry an additional 25c 
per dozen for eight ounce, 50¢ for 303s, 
80c for 2%s and $3.00 for tens. These 
prices are down considerably from last 
year’s quotations and follow pre season 
predictions. Despite the trade’s skepti- 
cism, they have been buying cherries 
freely as prices are lower and that does 
always have an effect. 


OTHER FRUITS—A very firm market 
with not much offered these days. Apri- 
cot prices on the new pack are expected 
any day now as canners are just about 
ready to start another pack. Peaches, 
cocktail and pears are offered in small 
scattered lots or not at all and for this 
reason trading is close to a standstill. 
Cling peaches and cocktail are expected 
to open at higher levels but pears should 
open at about current levels. At least 
that is the trade’s thinking at the 
moment. 


Ambler E. Klein, for years with Par- 
rott & Co., San Francisco, California, 
hos been elected a director of the firm. 
During the past five years he has been 
manager of the sugar department. 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Heavy Packs In Sight Causing Little Concern 
—Spinach Pack Heavier Than Anticipated— 
Apricot Openings Generally Below Last Year 
—tLarge Cherry Pack Nearing End—New 
Pack Beans On Market—Tomato Crop Look- 
ing Good—Marking Time on Salmon. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., July 14, 1955 


PACKS—Pack reports of early crops 
are commencing to come in and despite 
less than usual snowfall and rainfall and 
searcity of water for irrigation in some 
districts, packs are running ahead of 
those of last year. The canning of spin- 
ach and asparagus have been completed 
and the pack of the former is well ahead 
of that of the spring of 1954 and most 
early estimates of the trade. Figures on 
the asparagus pack will not be available 
for some time, with some in the trade 
predicting the largest output in the his- 
tory of the industry. Fruits are now 
commencing to receive attention and sub- 
stantial packs of all items are promised. 
Stocks in cannery warehouses are low so 
the large packs in sight are causing no 
concern. Spot prices on some items are 
lower than seems likely on new pack, so 
distributors keep stocks moving forward. 


SPINACH — The Canners League of 
California recently released figures of 
the 1955 pack of spring spinach packed 
after March 1, these showing an output 
of 2,324,412 cases on a converted 24/2% 
basis. This compares with a spring pack 
last year of 1,641,695 cases. The output 
was rather larger than anticipated by 
some canners, but early business has 
been unusually heavy. In fact, some op- 
erators have made such heavy sales that 
they are considering making a fall pack 
if the demand continues. A feature of 
the pack is the growing trend toward 
the No. 303 size. The output of this item 
for the season was 764,228 actual cases, 
or more than any other size. But 108,- 
170 cases of No. 2 were packed, the 
smallest of any size, with the exception 
of the 8-Z size. 


APRICOTS—Some opening prices on 
new pack apricots made an appearance 
over the week end and these will soon 
become general. Production in California, 
Washington and Utah is estimated at 
257,500 tons, or 66 percent larger than 
in 1954 and 10 percent above average. So 
it has been no surprise to the trade that 
openings prices on some items in the list 
are below those of last year. Some early 
purchases of fruit were reported at $100 
a ton, but buying of late has dropped to 
$95.00 and $90.00, with the suggestion 
that even lower prices may be expected. 
Last year, considerable fruit was bought 
at $110.00 a ton. Most of the lists now 


making an appearance show small re- 
ductions from last year’s prices on shelf 
sizes with slight advances on No. 10s. 
Choice No. 2% halves priced at $3.10 last 
year, are priced at $2.95 for 1955 pack, 
and choice whole unpeeled listed at $2.75 
a year ago are now listed at $2.67%, 
with the No. 303 size priced at $1.95. 


CHERRIES—The canning of cherries 
is nearing an end, with a large crop of 
this fruit reported from almost all Paci- 
fie Coast districts. The California crop 
is placed at about 36,000 tons, or 55 per- 
cent more than the short crop of 1954. 
The Oregon crop is up 40 percent and the 
Washington crop 13 per cent larger. 
Brining cherries are being bought in the 
Pacific Northwest at 8 cents a pound for 
Royal Annes and 7 cents for blacks. 
These prices are 2 cents and 3 cents un- 
der California prices. Some sales of new 
pack cherries in California have been re- 
ported at $4.20 for fancy in No. 2%s, 
with choice moving at $4.00. The market 
is quite unséttled at this writing. 


BEANS—New pack green bean prices 
are commencing to make an appearance 
in this market. Some items are quoted 
at last year’s opening list, but others are 
down slightly. Some new canners have 
entered the California field and a larger 
pack than last year may be made. 


TOMATOES — The California tomato 
crop is coming along in good shape, with 
canning in some districts to be under 
way in about a month. The acreage is a 
large one, but all the tonnage has not 
been contracted for. Spot canned toma- 
toes are in rather light supply with 
fancy selling at $1.70 for No. 1-30%. 
$2.00 for No. 2, $2.50 for No. 2% and 
$9.75 for No. 10. With some operators, 
tomato juice is a fast moving item. No. 
2 fancy moves at $1.15, 46 oz. at $2.50 
and No. 10 at $4.75. 


PEAS—Some chang?s have been made 
in spot pea prices in the California mor- 
ket of late, including prices on extra 
standard neas of Utah nack. No. 303 
extra standard, 4/5/6 sieve are now 
qucted at $1.25. with 5/6 sieve at 
$1.2216. In Mo. 10s. evtva standerd 4/5/6 
sieve are priced at $7.60, with 5/6 sieve 
at $7.35. 


CRABS—An interesting movement of 
Pacific Cozst esnned meat has been 
noted of late, owing to the scarcity of 
the fresh item in some markets. Salas 
of 100 percent leg crab meat in 6% cz. 
tuna tins is reported at $16.00 a case for 
24s. Pacific Coast canned oysters have 
also been moving well. 


SALMON—Some red salmon of Cop- 
per River pack has moved of late at 
$16.50 for halves, but most salmon can- 
ners are waiting for the season to get 
into full swing before coming out with 
opening lists. The early packs have been 
light in both Alaskan and Canadian 
waters. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 


specified.) 
ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey. All Gr. No. 2 
Colossal 5.00 
Mammoth 4.90 
Large 4.85 
Gr. & Wh., Tips, Colossal............ 4.35 
Ungraded 3.65 
No. 10 Cut Spears............ 16.00-16.50 
Pic., all Gr., 3.30 
2.87% 


N. J., Fey. All Gr. No. 300 


Mammoth Spears 10 
Large Spears 3.95-4.00 
Mid-W., Fey All Gr. Cuts & Tips 
No. 8 oz 1.65 
No. 1 Pic 1.77% 
No. 300 2.30 
No. 10 16.00 
BEANS, Srrinuiess, GreeEN 
MARYLAND 
Be. Btyle,. 1.00 
1.50-1.60 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 
Fey., 3 sv., Cut, No. 303... weve 60 
Bae 10 8.75 
. Std., Cut Gr., § oz. ........ .90-.95 
1.15-1.25 
No. 21% 2.10 
No. 10 7.00 
Std., Cut, Gr., No. 303... 1.05-1.15 
No. 2% 
No. 10 5.50-6.5 


New York & Pa. 


Wk., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303....2.50-2.75 


3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 308....1.50-1.55 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., 4 sv., cut, No. 303......1.30-1.40 
No. 10 7.75 
Ex. Std., Cut, No. 308.......... 1.25-1.30 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
Fey., 3 sv., cut, wax, 
1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
WISCONSIN 
Gr. Wh., Fey., 2 sv., No. 303......2.30 
13.50-13.75 
3 sv., No. 303 2.00 
No. 10 12.25-12.50 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......1.40-1.55 
No. 10 7.75 
No. 10 7.75-8.00 
No. 10 7.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 308........1.15-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
Std. Cut, No. 308..............0000 1.10-1.15 
No. 10 5.00-5.75 
Wax, Cut, Fey., 3 sv............ 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.75 
4 sv. 1.45-1.50 
1.35-1.40 
Sv. 1.25-1.30 


NW. Blue Lake 

Wh., Fey., 2 sv., 
8 sv., No. 303...... 


No. 10 of 
Vertical, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303......2.45 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 303.............. 1.90 
No. 10 10.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., No. 303................ 1.45 
8.35 
Std., No 6-1.40 


Ozarks, Std. Cut, Gr. 3038's. '1.00-1. 05 
1.10 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 308............1.05 

No. 10 5.50 

BEANS, LIMA 
MIDWEST 
Fey. Tiny Gr., No. 308........ 2.00-2.30 

No. 10 12.00 
Fey. Gr. & Wh., No. 308............00 1.60 

No. 10 .. 9.50 
TRI-STATES 
Fey., Tiny Gr., No. 303......2.40-2.45 

Small 1.95 

1.75 

- Std. Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.35 

Md., Fey. cut, Diced 303s....1.00-1.05 

Fey., Sliced No. 308.............. 1.15-1.20 


CANNED 


WIScoNnsIN 

.1.15-1.20 

Diced, No. 303 .90-1.00 
.--4.75-5.00 

No. 10 5.00 


N. Y. Fey., Cut & Diced 303s..1.05-1.10 


Sliced 3038s 1.25 
Texas, Fey., No. 1.05 
No. 10 5.26 
CARROTS 
Wis., Fancy, Diced, 
No. 303 1.00 
No. 10 .... 5.00 
Md., Fey., Diced, No. 308.......... 1.00 
No. 10 5.50 
CORN 
MARYLAND 
W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 8 oz... .90-.95 
No. 303 
Ex. Stal., No. 
No. 10 was 7.00 
451.50 
C.S. Gold, "Fey., “No. "303... ..1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.75-8.25 
Ex, Std., No. 308... 1.15-1.20 
No. 10 
No. 10 5.75-6.50 
Fey., W.K. Gold., 
1.25-1.271., 
12 oz. vac 
.7.00-8.00 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
C.S., Gold., Fey., No. 308. -1.25- 1.324, 
No. 10 
No. 10 6.00-7.00 
Co. Gent. W.K., Fey., 8 02z..... .85-.90 
1.25-1.82% 
7.75 
85-.95 
No. 10 8.90-8. 25 
PEAS (New Pack) 
Maryland Alaskas 
11.50-12.00 
Fey., 3 sv., No. 303 -1.65-1.75 
.9.00-9.50 
Ex. Std., 2 sv., No. 303........1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
1.40 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 10 7.00 
1.30 
No. 10 7.00 
Ungraded, No. 303. a 10- 1.20 
6.65 
Maryland Sweets 
Fey., Ung., No. 308..............1.50-1.55 
Ex. Std., Ung., No, 308........1.30-1.35 
7.50 
Std., Ung., No. 308.............. 1.15-1.25 
No. 10 7.00 
Midwest Alaskas 
2 sv., No. 308 
3 sv., No. 3038 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 
1.30-1.35 
7.25 
No. 10 6.75 
Midwest Sweets 
Fey., 4 sv., No. 308...:....00005 1.55 
5 sv., No. 303 
Ungraded, No. 
No. 10 8.25 
Ex. Std., 4 sv. & Ung., No. 303..1.35 
BD: 7.50 
1.30 


FOOD PRICES 


PUMPKIN 
Midwest, Fey., No. 303..(nom.) 1.00 
SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 308.... .92%-.95 
1.00-1.07%, 
1.25-1.30 
No. 10 4.20-4.40 
-90-.95 
1.15-1.30 
No, 10 3.90-4.25 
Texas, No. 303 1.05 
No. lv 6.16 
SPINACH 
TricState, Fey., 8 02. .80 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.80-1.85 
No. 10 6.00-6.25 
Ozark, Fey., No. 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 5.25-5.50 
1.121%4-1.25 
No. 2% 1.55-1.80 
No. 10 4.60-5.50 
TOMATOES 
nom.) 8.00 
1.40-1.50 
New York, Fey., Wh., 
No. 2 2.50 
1.75-1.80 
No. 10 8.50-8.75 
INDIANA, Ex, No. 1.15 
Std., No. 1 1.05 
Calif., Fey., S.P., No. 303..1.60-1.70 
No. 2 2.00 
No. 2% 2.45-2.50 
No. 10 9.75 
No. 2% 2.15-2.25 
1.30-1.35 
No. 2% 1.90-2.00 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
No. 10 6.25 
iGMATO CATSUP 
Ind., Fey. Nom. 
tOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 
No. 10 (per doz.)... i 
TOMATO PUREE 
Calif., Fey., 1.045, No. 2..20....0000 1.65 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 6.50 
Md., Fey., 1.045 No. 1........ -90-.95 
FRUITS 
SAUCE 
No. 10 6.85 
Calif. (gravensteins) 
No. 10 9.50 


N.Y. Apples, fey., sl., No. 10....10.25 
Mid-West Apple Juice, 46 oz.....2.70 
APRICOTS 


No. 308 2.10-2.15 
No. 2% 3.50-3.60 
No. 10 12.00 

Choice, 8 oz 1.20-1.25 
No, $ 2.00-2.10 
No 11.00-11.50 

Std., 
9.85-10.10 

CHERRIES (New Pack) 

No, 2 2.25 - 
No. 16. was 11.00 

Calif., R.A., Fey., No. 4.90 

Choice, 8 oz 1.50 
No. 303 2.60 
4.00 

Std., No. 2%. 4.00 

Northwest, R.A., Ch., 8 02........... 1.40 
2.42% 
No. 2% B95 


COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 303 2.20-2.25 
.8.45-3.5214 
No. 10 12.75-13.00 
Choice, No. 303 2.20 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 12.25 
PEACHES 
Calif., Cling, Fey., 
2.90-3.00 
-10.40-10.60 
No. 2% 2.70 
No. 10 9.60-9.85 
Std., No. 303 1.65-1.75 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 
Elberta, Fey., No. 3.35-3.66 
Choice, No. 2% 3.00 
PEARS 
Calif., Choice, No. 308........ 2.20-2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.65 
Std., No. 303 2.00 
No. 2% 3.10-3.15 
11.75-12.00 
N. W. Bartletts, No. 2%, Fey...3.85 
Choice 3.50 
Standard 3.15 
No. 10, Fey. 138.50 
Choice 12.65 
Standard 11.55 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fcy., S!., No. 2.......... 2.95 
No. 2% 3.45 
No. 10 13.10 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.95 
10.10-10.40 
No. 2% 2.85 
No. 10 12.00 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2.25 
No. 2% 2.70 
10.60-10.80 
PRUNE PLUMS 
N.W., Choice, No. 2.25 
No, 10 
N. Y., Ch., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2% 2.25 
No. 10 7.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 4.45 
GRAPEFRUIT 
-77Y%-.80 
1.70-1.75 
No. 10 3.40-3.50 
ORANGE 
46 oz. 2.50-2.65 
No. 10 5.00 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.00 
46 oz. 2.121% 
No. 10 4.40 
TOMATO 
Bid... Fey., No. 2 1,20-1.25 
46 02. 2.30-2.50 
N. Y. & Pa., Fey... No. 1.20 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
Tnnd., Fey., No. 
2.35-2.40 
No. 10 4.50 
2.50 
No. 10 
FISH 
SALMON —Per CASE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1T.......... 28.00-29.00 
16.00-17.00 
P.S. Sockeye, No. 1T ...... 27.00-28.00 
14,’s 17.00-17.50 
Pink, Tall, No. 1 (nom.) 24.00-25.00 
(nom.) 15.00-16.00 
9.50-10.00 
SARDINES—Per Case 
Maine, Oil 6.50 


Calif., Ovals 48/1’s per case..7.00-7.50 
TUNA— Pur Case 


Fey., White Meat, 14’s......12.50-14.25 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......11.50-12.00 
Std., Light Meat................ 10.50-11.00 
Chunks 9.75-10.25 
8.00-8.50 


BOB 


